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BOARD OF EDUCATION, 1921 


OFFICERS 
ARCHIBALD; COX2 Sy acc! eas et oe ee ee President 
FLOYD, WOOD ELUT tei eg ate e Vice-President 
Dro BS VAN JD EEDGES 2a ee Secretary 
MEMBERS 
Fioyp T. WooDHULL, 205 Stelle Avenue............ Term expires 1922 
ARCHIBALD COx, 946; Central . ventiem: sae Term expires 1923 
INLBERT AP WitNEY, 9660 Centrale wenuer = ee Term expires 1924 
FRANK J]; HUBBARD, 109 W. Fifth Street... Term expires 1925 


Dr. B. Van D. HeEpcEs, 1225 Watchung Ave.....Term expires 1926 


SUPERINTENDENT OR SS CHOORS 


Henry M. Maxson 
Office in High School Building, West Ninth Street 
and Arlington Avenue. Telephone 2361 
Office hours: 8:30 a. m. to 9:00 a. m. on school days 


BOARD OF EDUCATION OFFICE 


Office in High School Building. Telephone 2361 
Office hours: 8:30ia. m:to-S p: mi; 


FREDERIC W. Cook Clerk of the Board 
1135 Myrtle Avenue Telephone 1620-J 

A. MILpRED GREENE Assistant Clerk 
437 West Sixth Street Telephone 296-W 

HELEN L. Epwarps Secretary to Superintendent 
165 North Avenue 

Rutu B. HammMonp Stenographer in Clerk’s Office 
54 Westervelt Avenue 

GLapys VAIL Switchboard Operator 


129 Lafayette Place 


MEDICAL INSPECTOR 


Epwarp S. Krans, M. D. 
920.Park Avenue. Telephone 1140 
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SCHOOL NURSE 


HELEN R. Botcre 
145 East Sixth Street. Telephone 1849-M 


DEN TALAEN SEECTOR 


Dr. Guy H. HIttMan 
525 Park Avenue. Telephone 1077 


UUs TODIAN, OE SCHOOL MONEYS 


ARTHUR E. CRONE 
City National Bank. Telephone 1576 


COUNSEL TO THE BOARD 


CHARLES A. REED 
203 Park Avenue. Telephone 2091 


ATTENDANCE SUPERVISOR 
Dorotuy S. PUTNAM 


Office in High School Building. Telephone 2361 


SLTANDING COMMITTEES 


SCHOOL 

ARCHIBALD Cox FLoyp T. WoopHULL B. Van D. HEDGES 
BUILDING 

FRANK J. HUBBARD ARCHIBALD Cox ALBERT A. TILNEY 
FINANCE 

ALBERT A. TILNEY B. Van D. HEDGES FRANK ]. HUBBARD 


PieeotN PMENT OF BOARD MEMBERS 


One member is appointed by the Mayor in January each year for 
a term of five years. 


BEEC TION OF OFFICERS 
February first, or, if this be a Sunday, on the following day. 
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TUITION: FOR. NON-RESIDENTS 


Pupils residing outside the city limits are admitted to the 
Public Schools, as far as the accommodations will permit, upon 
the payment of the following tuition fees: 


High School, per year... ee $100.00 
Grammar ochoolspctsy a (oa. eee ee 51.00 
Primaty. Schools petaviea tee eae aes 51.00 


BOARD MEETINGS | 


Stated meetings of the Board second Tuesday of each month 
at 8 P. M. Rooms, High School Building. Bifls should be in 
the hands of the Clerk not later than the 28th day of the month 
preceding that in which bills are to be paid. 


SCHOOL SESSIONS 


Peas eS Ch OO! ooo ee lees ee ee et From 8.30 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
Grammar; SCHOO ss. ee eee From 8.30 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
Whittier: school <.x5 a ee _.From 8.30 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
@pportunity- Classes eo. Serre eee From 8.30 a. m. to 2 p. m. 
Pismaty7oCl00! | a. sceeeee From 9 to 11.45 a.m.; 1.00 to 3 p. m. 


PRIMARY DEPARTMENT 


On one-session days closes at 12.30 p. m. 


CALLEN DAKSEORS1970-21 


Fall Term— 


Begins Wednesday, September 8, 1920); 
Ends Thursday, December 23, 1920. 


Winter Term— 


Begins Tuesday, January 4, 1921. 
Ends Thursday, March 24, 1921. 


Spring Term— 
Begins Monday, April 4, 1921. 
Ends Friday, June 24, 1921. 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
For the School Year Ended June 30, 1921 
pemmeminraiio20 $114,800.80 
RECEIPTS DURING YEAR 


Purchase of Land Fund: 
Transferred from Building, poe and Parishes 


TYES TPL Ve Sas SRE Sen re SE Oe cen exit: 500/00 
Emerson School Addition Fund.................0....... $1,491.69 
Transferred from Building, Repair and 
PMEMIG MIMO eh UNG ec ke ce 4,500.00 
ed ——— 5,991.69 
Building, Repair and Furnishing Fund:..22222.....2.2220202.: ~~ 409.87 - 
Laliyoaivrce JESS Qe) 2 2 Ne er ene eae i ne ea ae 7” 733,16 
1 UECV ERTL OPYSERT ANG oRegiN DIT (a eee ete ae ae $ 132,33 | 
PR OCEIVECET COM CALC. oioscescececsccorevoreckesetecess ones 4,369.12 
. Transferred from General Fund.................. 7,600.00 
12,101.45 - 
Genera around less = Pransfere... ecco... sescse teccas Meade teen nnise 432,474.85 
Total Receipts during School Year ended June 30, 1921.....-..-.. 452,211.02 
$567,011.82 


DISBURSEMENTS DURING YEAR 


TEMS rSOMEO COOMA dCItION Fund... c6o co. cecke eevee cee eases ae 83, 701. 1G 
Building, Repair and Furnishing Fund: . 
Transferred to General Fund........................ $2,245.00 ao 
Transferred to Purchase of Land Fund.... 500.00 
Transferred to Emerson Addition Fund.... 4,500.00 


‘Lal yetiny /ERIVEtL! a0 ean 527.00 
DA Uit ii ate Gk TI eR URAIN GE, ce. coca sae dos css vcesctescedntvssaxecacneevesovens 12,404.11 


General Fund—Per Schedule Attached. sch ne ete ee 442,618.63 


Total Disbursements during School Year ended June 30, 1921..$546,495.85 
Balance, General and other Funds, June 30, 1921.20.02... 20,515.97 


$567,011.82 
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DETAILS OF DISBURSEMENTS FROM 
GENERAL FUND 


For the School Year Ended June 30, 1921 


Cost of Instruction: 
Salaries—Superintendent, Principals, Supervisors 


and’ ‘Teacherso< <0 3s ee en eae eee $322,544.70 
EXE Books hii 07 soa eee ci acaln ah oe eee 6,105.77 
Educational Material, Supplies and other Expenses 

Of InstructiOnts, walter ee ee ere 15,821.27 

Total Gost-of Instruction... 2) $344,471.74 

Auxiliary Agencies: 

Promotion of /He@gith 22 ee fe recrreeaee $ 4,420.79 
Recreatidvis 5 i ee Se ee en 470.62 


Total Auxiliary “Agentiés = = iS g kee ee 4,891.41 
Cost of Conducting School System: 
Educational Administration : 
Expenses of Superintendent’s and Principals’ 


GCOS = Sere pak ect ee eee ee $ 3,267.95 
Cost of Compulsory Attendance.................0-- 2,705.09 
Financial Administration: 
Expenses of Office and Board of Education...... 5,469.17 
Télephotie 25 ee a ee ee eae 922.20 
Total Cost of Conducting School System.............. 12,364.41 
Cost of Operation of School Plant: 
Wages of Janitors, Engineers, etc... 00.00... $ 29,973.44 
Wages ot others mployees= =e eee AZ 
eles 2 it heres ahs. Slices Wine Peg Tee a eg Saget 26,158.15 
Light,.. Water and Power sees ee ee 5,616.81 
Mreignt-andCanager see ke seme ee ees 511.80 
PAGHELTY oct es ee peters Dee eee eee 24.76 
Janitors’ “Supplies y.eee ee cere ee eee 2,900.95 
Inictdental “Expenses. ee ee eee 432.62 
Total .Cost’ 6t Opefation of Sclidol Plant. 22 ee $ 65,689.05 
Cost of Maintenance of School Plant: 
Repaits' to) Btttidings:..) a. een $ 10,048.41 
Repairs, Replacements of Furniture and Equipment 2,294.19 
Insurance 2.55... he eee eee 2,384.42 
Total Gost 6f Mainterstice df School Print... 3... ae $ 14,727.02 
Capital Charges: 
Inntexdst ot Bonds..2.4:2. cece oe ee $ 475.00 
Total Disbursements: 3.2.0... tana eee $442,618.63 


ARCHIBALD COX, President. 
B. VAN D. HEDGES, Secretary. 

As the result of the audit of the accounts of your Board for the year 
ended June 30, 1921, we hereby certify that we found all receipts duly entered, 
all disbursements properly authorized and the above statement of Receipts 
and Disbursements correctly stated. 

(Signed) .C. D. GILES & COs, 
Accountants and Auditors. 
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REPORT OF SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS 


Board of Education, Plainfield, N. J. 


GENTLEMEN :—I herewith submit to the citizens of Plainfield 
through you my twenty-ninth annual report of the Public Schools 
of the city. The general statistics are as follows: 


eae nroumentio: x8.) on in). a oe el, 5,758 
Bee e Pet Oleh beac cece ee cole cep eases 5,141 
Pero e ra ven an cC ge to 8 eae ee Sele ative 4,702 
Ue GEO te REACH OT Geet Cr eS label! tly. 2, 186 


The increase in average enrollment is 324, which indicates that 
the increase of about 300 in each of the last two years is to be our 
standard annual gain. 

The High School gained 47 and the three grammar grades 89. 

A growing city inevitably has a regular annual increase in the 
number of its school children, bringing new problems as to accom- 
modations and finances. 

CONDITION OF SCHOOL BUILDINGS 

The city may well be proud of its school buildings. The five 
buildings built within the last thirteen years are fire-proof as far 
as the safety of the children is concerned, and meet the standard 
in heating, lighting, ventilating, and hygiene. 

The three oldest buildings, while equipped with gravity ven- 
tilation, are in other respects up to a high standard. 

The seating in all buildings is of modern type, single desks 
adjustable to the size of the pupils. 

All the primary buildings are equipped with kindergartens. 
In the case of the newer buildings, the kindergarten room is espe- 
cially adapted to kindergarten requirements in planning and con- 
struction. Each of the three sections of the city has a building 
with auditorium especially adapted for community use. 

In all the buildings the janitorial service is of very high grade, 
and the greatest care is taken to keep all parts of the building in 
excellent sanitary and hygienic condition, so that the school build- 
ing and equipment shall administer directly to the promotion of 
the health of the child. 


EMERSON SCHOOL 


After many delays the Emerson School was completed in 
June, although we were able to put classes into it in April. The 
building meets a want that has been truly long felt, since we have 
had half-time classes in the old part for four years. 

The building has fifteen classrooms. In the basement, which 
is nearly all above ground, there is a room for manual training, 
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another for sewing, basketry, and other manual arts, and a kitchen 
for the classes in cooking. 


One part of the basement has the floor lowered four feet more 
than the rest of it, furnishing a gymnasium 24x40 where the 
classes may have their daily half hour of physical training work as 
required by the school law. <A shower bath affords a special con- 
venience for those children who come from homes that have no 
bathing conveniences. 


The auditorium, which seats about six hundred, is the best in 
the city outside of the High School. It is on the ground level so 
that in case of fire one may simply open the window and step out 
onto the ground. It has windows on two sides which permit 
excellent ventilation in the warm days when the ventilation fan 
is not running. This feature of the building will be much appre- 
ciated by that district since it will afford such admirable facilities 
for the social life of that part of the city. 


The building is fire-proof throughout except for the trim. 

All but one of the rooms were occupied at the opening and 
that one will be occupied in the fall, with doubtless half-time 
classes a year or two later, since it is almost impossible to keep up 
in school accommodations in a growing city. As shown in the last 
report, we need at once a four-room addition to the Evergreen 
and twelve or fourteen rooms added to the Jefferson. Even those 
additions will not entirely eliminate half-time classes, since our 
postponement of building during the war period has put us behind 
in meeting the growth of the schools. 


RISING ‘COSTS 


It 1s inevitable, not only in Plainfield, but the country over, 
that we shall be called on in the near future to spend on our schools 
much greater sums than we have ever thought possible. It has 
become evident to thinking people that the school is not only some- 
thing to be greatly desired for the children, but that it is an abso- 
lute necessity for the future of our nation. 

The only real defense against Bolshevism and its kindred evils 
is an intelligent citizenship based on sound character, and the great 
instrument for producing this is the school. Any one can teach 
the’child to read, write, and cipher, but, when it comes to shaping 
his character, developing morale, and training him to true citizen- 
ship, it requires a real man, a real woman, and to obtain such we 
must pay the price. But this is the kind of people that business 
interests desire, as well as the schools, and for such they pay more 
than school authorities have been able to offer. 

Before the war, the teachers were about thé poorest paid 
class of intellectual workers. War conditions raised the cost of 
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living more than 100 per cent., while the salary of the teacher was 
raised only 60 or 70 per cent., so that, poorly paid as they were 
before the war, they found themselves in still worse condition as 
the war progressed. The result was that many teachers left the 
profession to enter business. Unfortunately for the schools, they 
were from the ranks of the best teachers, and business is holding 
them. 


In addition to this, the outlook in the teaching profession was 
so poor that young people entering their life work turned the 
“cold shoulder” on that profession and went into something else. 
In consequence, there is at the present time a great shortage of 
teachers the country over. Last year there were thousands of 
schools that had no teachers at the opening of the school year, and 
there are now hundreds of thousands of schools that have teachers 
that are below the standard. In consequence of this situation, 
while there is a surplus of labor in all the other fields, in education 
there is a shortage; and while wages are going down in other lines, 
they are going up in teaching and must continue to go up still more 
if we retain the good teachers that we have and draw into the ranks 
of teaching the best of our young people that are now going into 
other lines of work. This means that new salary schedules must 
be established to enable the teaching profession to draw into it the 
best of the boys and girls who are entering their life work, and 
that for some years to come there will necessarily be a considerable 
increase in the amount of money required for teachers’ salaries. 

In addition to this, there will necessarily be large expenses for 
building new schools. Because of war conditions, few buildings 
have been erected in the last four years, and practically all cities 
have drifted behind in the matter of providing accommodations 
for their growth. Where we should have provided in Plainfield 
thirty classrooms we have provided but eight. We are now com- 
pelled to incur unusually large expense to catch up and also to 
provide for the growth while we are doing it. 

EXHIBIT OF HAND WORK 

A general exhibit of hand work by the pupils was held in June 
in the High School Auditorium. 

It comprised work in Art Work, Elementary Handwork, 
Domestic Science and Art, Mechanical Drawing, Free-hand Draw- 
ing, Poster Work, Metal Work, Leather Work, Woodwork, Elec- 
trical Work, Cement Work, and Pottery. 

The exhibit was particularly noticeable for three things: 
First, the high excellence of all the work; second, the marked 
individuality of the things exhibited (out of the hundreds of 
articles in the exhibit hardly two were alike) ; third, nearly every 
article had a practical value; it was something that would be of 
real use—a hat, a dress, or a loaf of bread, a chest, a bookcase or 
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a chair, a vase, a pocketbook, or a study lamp. 

The exhibit was visited by large numbers of the citizens and 
served to show something of how the schools have advanced in 
practical, useful arts in recent years. Experts from out-of-town 
gave the work very high praise, calling it one of the best exhibits 
ever held in the State. The work fully justified the time and 
money we have spent on our Manual Training, Household Arts, 
Arts and Crafts, and Continuation School work. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATING CLASS 

The number of graduates from the Senior Class of the High 
School this year was 108, one of the highest in the history of the 
school. In its freshman year, this class numbered 241, which 
shows an unusually large percentage of graduation. 

Ten years ago the number in the graduating class of that time 
was 61, which indicates the rapid growth of the school in recent 
years. 

One interesting thing about the senior classes of these days, 
that is not generally known, is that every member of the class, girls 
as well as boys, is able to swim, since no one can now graduate 
until he is able to swim the length of the swimming pool—sixty 
feet. Practically all pupils learn to swim before the end of the 
freshman year. 


THE CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


When school opened this year a new problem had to be faced 
by school authorities ; namely, to make provision for carrying out 
the new Continuation School Law, which, briefly stated, is a law 
enacted by the Legislature making it compulsory for all children 
who are regularly employed between the ages of 14 and 16 to 
attend Continuation School for 6 hours per week, on the regular 
school days. 

Many questions are now constantly arising regarding the func- | 
tions or aims of the school and interpretations of the law. Perhaps 
the most persistent question is: “Why do we need continuation 
schools ?” : 

The general impression seems to be that those children between 
the ages of 14 and 16 who leave school to go to work do so on 
account of economic necessity. This, however, has been disproved. 
Figures based on the Waltham investigation of the Children’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor in 1917 bear 
out the figures obtained from the study of over 12,000 individual 
cases in the Boston Continuation School that less than 40 per cent. 
of these children were found to have left school because of eco- 
nomic necessity. Most of them leave because they dislike to go to 
school. That same restlessness and discontent marks their expe- 
rience in industry. 
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The type of job open to most of them is not satisfactory. 
Many are mere errand boys. Those who obtain jobs in industry 
perform work of the simplest character, presenting little or no 
instructional content, with possibilities quickly exhausted, and 
only in rare cases do their jobs lead to advancement in position or 
opportunity. This results in much shifting from job to job. 
Restlessness and dissatisfaction grow until many become unstable 
both in and out of their hours of employment. 


What then are the characteristics of the task confronting us 
in this new educational problem? Somehow means must be found 
whereby the school may again make a contact with these young 
workers. Otherwise the 6 to 8 years of schooling they have 
already received at great expense of money and time will be 
speedily lost. 

There are two prevalent misconceptions of what the Continua- 
tion School should be. The first is that it should continue the 
academic education which these children, as a matter of fact, have 
repudiated ; any attempt to again provide such instruction for this 
particular group is doomed to failure. The second false concep- 
tion is that the program of the child of 14 is fixed for life—his 
father was a blacksmith; he becomes a blacksmith, etc. This is 
certainly not an American idea of education. 

A new type of school must be brought into existence if we 
are going to solve this problem successfully. This particular 
group of children that we are dealing with exhibits the salient 
characteristics of adolescence to a more marked degree than do 
children who remain in school. Some educators have claimed 
that the majority of this group are more or less abnormal. Such 
al statement is false and is likely to be made only by some one who 
does not understand the problem. It is, of course, inevitable that 
the group should contain more of the cities’ juvenile population 
of morons, truants, and delinquents who turn their backs on the 
established educational system at the earliest moment that the law 
permits. Asa matter of fact, the great majority of these children 
are well behaved and well intentioned and when under the influ- 
ence of a teacher who understands them they readily respond to 
sympathetic kindness. They do not, however, respond to a purely 
bookish type of instruction. They want to know the reason of 
things they are required to do. Their book work must be corre- 
lated with shop work. The conventional type of arithmetic, for 
instance, does not appeal to them. It must be of a related or tech- 
nical character. They belong to the group of children who are not 
able to concentrate on abstract work. 

Special emphasis is placed on hygiene, civics, etc., and much 
time is devoted to vocational guidance. These pupils need assist- 
ance in planning their life’s work and above all they need the 
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directing influence of a well-trained, sympathetic teacher who 
thoroughly understands this particular problem. 


Many of these boys and girls need help to enable them to enter 
their chosen field of work. The teacher tries to advise them and 
encourage them in further preparation than that offered by the 
Continuation School. Their day in Continuation School will, in 
some cases, be followed by evening school work along special lines. 


Each year it becomes more obvious that our public schools 
must assume larger burdens and must take upon themselves greater 
responsibilities. This new institution must be a comprehensive 
one, functioning in such a way that it will give the young workers 
of our community an opportunity to become intelligent, right- 
minded citizens, capable and willing to co-operate with others, 
able to earn a living, and eager to advance in their chosen field of 
work. ‘The whole problem of our Continuation School is one of 
individual adjustment requiring an entirely new educational view- 
point and is just another step toward American democracy. 


THE ATTENDANCE DEPARTMENT 


It is a waste of money to establish a school and then let the 
children remain absent. It is a wrong to the child to let the neg- 
ligence or the avariciousness or the weakness of the parents deprive 
the child of his right to an education. 

For these reasons, the State has passed laws compelling par- 
ents, under penal‘y of punishment for a misdemeanor, to keep their 
children in school until the age of 14, and until the age of 16 if 
they are not at work. But laws do not enforce themselves, so the 
State also requires the appointment of attendance officers to follow 
up all cases of absence, to bring delinquent parents before the court 
and in every way possible to aid the teachers to secure regular 
attendance of all children of school age. 

At regular intervals the officer takes a census of all children 
in the city to make sure that none escape the law. She also inspects 
the various shops and places of employment to see that none are 
illegally employed. 

No child under the age of 16 can work without a certificate 
from the school authorities. The attendance officer investigates 
all cases and follows up the children that possess certificates, secur- 
ing their return when they cease work. 

The above work covers the ordinary conception of the attend- 
ance officer; but in Plainfield we read much more than this ivto it. 
Our officer does the work of a “friendly visitor” and a “visiting 
teacher” as well as that of hunting up absentees. When a child 
is absent from school, there is a cause for it. Simply returning 
the child to school without curing the cause is on a par with a 
doctor who simply gives something to deaden pain without seeking 
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for the seat of the trouble. 

Sometimes the cause for absence is that the child is ina grade 
too high or too low or his course is not the one best fitted to him. 
In such a case the attendance officer has to get at the heart of the 
child and find out the real situation; then secure the necessary 
adjustment in school. Many a child who wanted to go to work 
has kept on in school some years longer through such work by the 
attendance officer. 

Most absence is due, however, to home conditions. Here the 
officer performs a great variety of services; finding work for the 
parent ; obtaining medical treatment ; securing financial aid ; bring- 
ing negligent parents before the court; re-establishing the family 
pride; securing better housekeeping; obtaining clothing for the 
children and a hundred and one other things that tend to regenerate 
the home life and bring it onto a plane that will improve the child’s 
educational outlook. 

It also involves the commitment of children to the State 
School at Jamesburg or the school for feeble minded or admission 
to other institutions in special cases. 

Anything that will improve the child’s environment and in- 
crease his chances for education we conceive to be within the field 
of the attendance officer, and her value to the children and the 
school system can hardly be overestimated. 

THE TEACHING FORCE 

If a nation is to be judged by the people it produces, then the 
teacher is a most important person; for the kind of people that a 
nation produces depends on the kind of schools to which it sends 
its children, and the teacher makes the school. 

As it is a loss to any business enterprise to have constant 
changes in its employees, so it is a great loss to the children in a 
school system to have frequent changes in the personnel of the 
teaching force. 

A teacher who has been long in a system has had the benefit 
of the advice and training of the principals and supervisors ; under- 
stands the aims and methods of the system; has formed acquaint- 
ance with the parents and won the support of the homes and has 
become a vital part of the system. When such a teacher leaves, 
he takes something with him that has been built up by years of 
effort and training which cannot for a considerable time be replaced 
by a new teacher. The loss of a good teacher is, therefore, a dis- 
tinct misfortune, and any system in which there are numerous 
changes cannot reach the highest standard in the opportunities 
that it offers its children. 

We have been fortunate in securing an exceptional corps of 
teachers in Plainfield, and it is extremely desirable that our salary 
level should be kept abreast with that of other progressive cities 
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that changes may be avoided as far as possible. Since most of our 
teachers are women, there is one cause for changes that cannot be 
avoided—marriage. We have lost 18 teachers in that way in the 
last two years. 

There is also the constant necessity of adding new teachers to 
meet the growth of the schools. For this purpose we have added 
17 teachers in two years; also 3 more to meet the requirements of 
the new Continuation School. It is fortunate that we have had 
comparatively few changes aside from these unavoidable causes. 


CHANGE IN SCHOOL AIMS 


One who visits the High School on Ninth Street and com- 
pares that building with the old High School building on Fifth 
Street, notes with interest and perhaps surprise the great change 
from thirty years ago to the present-day. If he were to enter the 
classes and note the work done and the scope of High School edu- 
cation today as compared with that of thirty years ago, he would 
be still more surprised. The comparison of the 150 pupils of 30 
years ago with the 800 of today emphasizes still more the growth 
over thirty years ago. 

But this is simply one of the indications of the rapid growth 
and the constantly extending scope of education. It 1s only about 
sixty years ago that free schools were established in New Jersey. 
Before that, children whose parents were rich enough to pay the 
tuition got some education. Those who had no wealth got but 
little. Now, every child in the State is assured an education 
through the High School absolutely free of expense if he wishes 
to take it. 

It is only fifty years ago that Plainfield High School graduated 
its first class, and the high schools in the State could then have 
been counted on the fingers of one hand. Today, every child in 
the State is assured of a high school education if he wishes it. If 
there is no school in his town, the board of education is compelled 
to pay his tuition in the nearest high school and to furnish trans- 
portation. During the last 28 years each day has seen a new high 
school built somewhere in the United States. 

But these surface indications of the growth of the schools are 
really no greater than the change in the aims and administration. 
Thirty years ago the teacher was the most prominent feature in 
the school. He ruled over a little kingdom of which he was the 
absolute dictator. He controlled every feature of the school and 
dictated all its activities, leaving the pupils no part except absolute 
obedience. Today the children are the supreme features of the 
school. The teacher remains in the background as far as possible. 
Every effort is made to advance the child, to give him opportunity 
for initiative, to interest him in the direction of various features 
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of the school work. In the school of a generation ago, there were 
two camps opposed to each other—the teacher on the one side and 
the children on the other. They were natural enemies. Today 
there is but one camp which holds both pupils and teacher, all 
working together as comrades for one mutual end. There is free- 
dom for the child, kindly relation and real friendship between 
pupil and teacher. The teacher acts as guide, helper, an older 
friend, stimulating the work; suggesting and directing as neces- 
sary, keeping a reserve force to see that the work progresses orderly 
and effectively, but throwing as much of the responsibility as pos- 
sible on the children. 

The aim of the old school was the acquisition of knowledge. 
The aim of the new school is the development of character, of 
power. The old school was excellent for developing followers— 
men and women who would accept the will of leaders and would 
follow implicitly. The new school aims to train leaders, to create 
independence. The old type of school that aimed to impart 
knowledge gave but little attention to health, and character develop- 
ment was incidental. The new school does not neglect the acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, but the child of today does actually know more 
and is able to do better work than his parents could at his age. 
But the school of today in working out this acquisition of knowl- 
edge endeavors to do it in such a way as to develop in the child 
power of accomplishment, a strong character. It pays great atten- 
tion to the health of the child; strives to order the school adminis- 
tration in such a way as to develop self-control. It throws the 
child onto his own resources and strives to develop self-direction. 
It gives much room for the practice of initiative. Above all, it 
strives to develop in the child high ideals of personal action. It 
teaches him his relations with other people and develops the prin- 
ciples of true citizenship. 


The change is, perhaps, best expressed by the modern defini- 
tion of education—as “preparation to meet the problems of life 
and solve them successfully.” Under this definition, the aim of 
the school cannot be simply to impart knowledge to the child. 
While knowledge is not neglected, the really important thing in 
the school is to surround the child with such conditions as to bring 
him in contact with the ideas and experiences that he will meet 
outside of school and to give him opportunities to make choices, 
to direct his actions and order his own conduct in a way that will 
give him practice in the things that he will have to do when he 
attains manhood. 


Any one who visits the schools of today discovers many things 
that are strange to him—much freedom and independence that 
would have been astonishing in the older days, but he will also 
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see that under the influence of these conditions the child is develop- 
ing self-control, power of self-direction, confidence and ability to 
meet situations as they arise, the development of regard for the 
rights of others; and a sense of responsibility for the welfare of 
the school and for its reputation and standing among people. All 
of these qualities are essential to true citizenship in the adult man 
and woman, and the work of the modern school is to build the 
foundation for them. 


Respectfully submitted, 
HENRY M. MAXSON, 


Superintendent of Schools. 
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PHYSICAL EDUCATION REPORT 


Dr. H. M. Maxson, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Plainfield, New Jersey. 


Dear Srr:—In previous reports the plan of procedure of the 
Physical Training Law of New Jersey, as developed in our Plain- 
field Schools, has been described and results noted in its develop- 
ment. 


The physical examination still retains its prominence in the 
Physical Education Department and a continued lessening of 
physical defects is noticeable. A table of averages is now being 
prepared from the data secured in the Plainfield High School from 
the Physical Training cards. This table will give average height 
for a given age, with average weight, lung capacity, girth of chest 
(normal and expanded), and strength of right and left forearm for 
the given age and height. The table will be issued in pamphlet 
form, representing, in a measure at least, the average physical 
condition. Anyone interested may procure this pamphlet and, by 
procuring those of other schools who work on similar lines, com- 
parisons may be made which will give detailed information of inter- 
est concerning our school progress in Physical Education. The 
following note left at the office desk, unsolicited, is typical of the 
attitude of our students toward this department of the work, and 
therefore may be of interest. 


“Dear Miss Jackson: Before coming to Plainfield High 
School, I attended school in another State. In this school they had 
no Physical Training at all. At the age of thirteen I began to grow 
very fast, so fast that there was a tendency toward being round- 
shouldered. As I grew this became so marked that my parents 
feared for my good health. Then we moved to Plainfield and I 
came to this school. As soon as I had started with gymnastic work 
there was a noted change. Now I am just as straight as any girl 
and my general appearance is very much improved. I hke my 
gymnasium period best of any other during the day and I get a good 
deal of fun from it, too! In addition I have learned to swim, and 
I am now very grateful to Plainfield High School for all that it has 
done for me.” 


A portion of the assigned time (a half hour each day) is 
devoted to games adapted to each grade until in High School 
opportunity is given for an extended athletic program. The play 
spirit as cultivated in the grades has resulted in giving added 
impetus to our girls and boys for love of sports and of out-of-doors, 
and it has seemed profitable during the past year to encourage this 
spirit, which gives them opportunity for development along normal 
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and healthful lines of pleasure for mind and body. Therefore, in 
our Plainfield grammar grades out of school athletic activities were 
added for grades six, seven, and eight. As long as weather condi- 
tions permitted, the school yards were used for this purpose and 
later the gymnasium of the Washington School was used on alter- 
nate days for boys and girls of the Irving, Jefferson, and Washing- 
ton Schools; and the Evergreen School gymnasium for the boys 
and girls of the Whittier, Plainfield Grammar, and Evergreen 
Schools. From time to time, “meets” were held, bringing together 
the scattered communities.: The eighth grade boys greatly enjoyed 
a series of inter-class basketball games and the eighth grade girls 
played a series of competitive games with the seventh grade girls; 
another series was held between the grades of the extreme east and 
west end schools. The attendance averaged thirty students in each 
individual group and about two hundred students participated in 
these games during the school year. The teachers of the Grammar 
grades reported that the leadership developed in athletics was later 
noted in many instances in the classroom; the student, discovering 
his ability to lead in sports, was inspired to greater effort toward 
leadership in his studies and from his experience gained confidence 
in his own possibilities with commendable results. Principals were 
pleased with the association of school with school as a promoter of 
good fellowship and a broader acquaintanceship individually. 


Our athletic activities culminated in Union County Field Day, 
held on Friday, May 20th, at beautiful Weequahic Park, in Essex 
County, as Union County has no place so well adapted for such a 
gathering. Plainfield High School students participated in the 
athletic events and two hundred and fifty Plainfield Grammar 
School students participated in a formal gymnastic drill, in which 
one thousand students of other schools took part. This mass drill 
was led by seven Plainfield eighth grade boys who are student 
leaders in our Grammar School Physical Education Department. 


Our own Student Leadership Contests have been held period- 
ically as usual and in February were visited by the State Depart- 
ment and by the Union County Physical Education Association. 


The benefit of mass gatherings and the results of afternoons 
of good sport under wholesome supervision and right environment, 
away from street influences, are invaluable, but the difficulties 
under which these are conducted in Plainfield are many, owing to 
the lack of an athletic field which would give the needed accommo- 
dation for greater numbers and space for the variety of games 
desirable to contribute toward enthusiastic continuance of this 
program and toward supplying the demands of additional groups as 


we broaden our activities. 
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The extent of opportunity and stimulus 1s now greatly dependent 
on this condition and we feel that in the possession of such a field 
an ample return of expenditure is assured in results which would 
be woven deep into the minds and bodies of our girls and boys, 
contributing toward their value as useful future citizens of 
Plainfield. 

Respectfully submitted, 
ADDIE PARKER JACKSON, 


Supervisor of Physical Education. 
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REPORT OF SUPERVISOR OF MANUAL AND 
FINE ARTS 


Dr. H. M. Maxson, 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Plainfield, N. J. 


Dear Sir: Following is my report of the Manual and Fine 
Arts work for the year 1920-21: 


The reorganization of some of the work in our Manual Arts 
Department, as the result of my observations while acting as State 
Supervisor of Manual Training, has led to increased interest on the 
part of the pupils and a very much larger enrollment, which will 
necessitate the making of plans in the near future for the expan- 
sion of certain branches of our work. 

In my report last year the various benefits to be obtained from 
a well-organized Manual Arts Department were enumerated, and 
I would again like to point out the necessity of keeping our work 
up to date, by the purchasing each year of new equipment, so that 
eventually we may have fully equipped shops, which will give our 
gradautes an opportunity to compete with those who are fortunate 
enough to have had the training that is now to be obtained in many 
of our large technical high schools, where special emphasis is placed 
on Manual Arts. The additions that we have already made to our 
various departments in the past few years have been the means of 
greatly improving our work. This was evident by the exhibit held 
in June, which received much favorable comment. 

FIRST, SECOND, THIRD AND FOURTH GRADE HANDWORK 

The valuable assistance given by Miss Bennett, together with 
the efforts of the teachers, has resulted in considerable improve- 
ment in the handwork in these first four grades. We have been 
somewhat handicapped by lack of room and equipment. This 
difficulty might, however, be overcome by having one room in each 
school fully equipped for the particular type of Manual Arts work 
common to these grades. The room in the new addition to the 
Emerson School that we are planning to use for this purpose will 
simplify matters and result in much more efficient work being 
accomplished. 


ELEMENTARY SEWING 


Some exceptionally fine work was done in sewing last year. 
The work is of a very practical nature, and it is pleasing to note 
that the parents are now taking considerable interest in the develop- 
ment of this subject. 

The pupils of the fifth grades receive instruction in sewing 
throughout the year. In the sixth, seventh and eighth grades one 
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term is devoted to this work, and one to cooking. This plan seems 
to be generally satisfactory. 


ELEMENTARY COOKING 


Every effort is being made to place this activity on a practical 
basis. The high cost of supplies has been somewhat of a handicap 
in doing so, but by practicing strict economy much has been 
accomplished. Some of the children naturally take to this subject 
better than others. All have, however, benefited by it. 


ELEMENTARY MANUAL TRAINING 


The character of this work was materially changed during the 
year, much more time being devoted to electrical and cement work, 
etc. Weare gradually breaking away from the formal woodwork 
type of Manual Training, and placing more emphasis on diversified 
activities. By so doing, a high degree of interest has been main- 
tained throughout the year. Moreover, the work has become edu- 
cationally much more worth while. 


HIGH SCHOOL MANUAL ARTS 


Here, as in the elementary grades, diversified activities have 
taken the place of formal woodwork courses. So much interest 
has been displayed during the year in this newer type of work that 
we have not been able to accommodate all those who wish to join 
the various classes. The pupils are obtaining a much wider variety 
of experiences along pre-vocational lines than heretofore, and the 
work is now organized in such a way that those wishing to do so 
may at the end of their first year in high school specialize along any 
one line. 


MACHINE SHOP WORK 


This department continues to be popular, although our equip- 
ment is limited. The addition of the shaper to be installed next year 
will do much to facilitate the work. If we are ablé to add one or 
more machines each year, we would in the course of a few years 
have a complete plant that would enable us to do regular machine 
shop work. In the meantime various processes can be taught to 
small groups of pupils with our present equipment. 


MECHANICAL DRAWING 


The old type of High School mechanical drawing has been 
replaced by a much more practical form of work, which has 
resulted in the demand for mechanical drawing beiny so great that 
many pupils who wish to take this subject are not able to do so. We 
are badly in need of a larger and more suitable room for this impor- 
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tant work, where provision could be made for blue-printing, etc. 
The emphasis that is now placed on mechanical drawing and the 
ever increasing demand for it would justify this expansion. 


PRINTING 


Last year’s report drew attention to the fact that printing is 
being universally adopted as a Manual Arts activity. Some time in 
the near future a printing equipment ought to be installed in our 
High School. This would provide another subject, thus relieving 
the congestion in the woodworking shop and drawing room. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS WORK 


The value and importance of handcrafts has during the past few 
years taken on a new impetus, with the result that more of this type 
of work is now being taught in our public schools. Opportunity is 
given for pupils to do jewelry, leather, metal, clay work, etc. All of 
this work has both pre-vocational and avocational value. Many 
beautiful things were made by the more advanced pupils during the 
year. We are tying these subjects up more closely with the Art 
Department, which will eventually result in more emphasis being 
placed on applied design. 


ELECTRICAL WORK 


The introduction of this work has been the means of relieving 
the pressure on the woodworking shop caused by the opening of 
the Continuation School. This is an activity that has not received 
sufficient attention in our Manual Arts work. Its relative impor- 
tance compared with woodwork justifies more time being devoted 
to it. Pupils in both the general and scientific courses have been 
quick to take advantage of the opportunity to make a practical 
study of this subject. The work has been made very interesting 
and is largely of an experimental nature. Many more pupils 
wished to be enrolled for the course than could be accommodated. 


HIGH SCHOOL SEWING 


Work of a very practical nature is now being accomplished in 
sewing. Some exceptionally fine work was done during the past 
year. Dresses made by the pupils and shown at our exhibit, and 
afterwards exhibited in a local department store, received much 
favorable comment. The practical value of this type of work 
should appeal to an even larger percentage of pupils during the 
coming year. 


HIGH SCHOOL COOKING 


Here, as in the Sewing Department, enrollment increases each 
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year. More pupils should, however, avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity offered in this important branch of household science. 
Every effort has been made to place the work on a practical basis. 
Household management, dietetics, invalid cooking, child feeding, 


. . . >? 
etc., all receive special attention throughout the year. 


OPPORPUNEFPY CLASSES 


The industrial work in these classes continues to make good 
progress. The room that is now used for a shop is not very satis- 
factory on account of its size. Some time in the near future if a 
larger shop could be provided, it would greatly facilitate the work. 
During the past year some of the pupils acquired a considerable 
degree of skill in brush making. Others accomplished some good 
work in chair caning and general woodwork. 

The girls continue to make excellent progress in cooking and 
sewing. : 


PRACTICE COTTAGE 


This year the Practice Cottage has been used exclusively by 
the Continuation School pupils. A report of the work done there 
is given under the head of Continuation School. 


EVENING SCHOOL 


For the first time in several years evening school classes were 
organized in Mechanical Drawing, Shop Work, and Typewriting, 
all of which proved to be very popular. These classes gave the 
Continuation School pupils an opportunity to augment their day 
school training by two evenings of instruction, thus making their 
work very much more effective. There will probably be an increas- 
ing demand for evening school work of the type given last year. 
Neither the typewriting nor drawing classes could accommodate 
all those who desired to take up these subjects. 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Perhaps one of the most interesting features to report 1n con- 
nection with our Continuation School is the fact that employers, 
parents, and pupils have all been quick to recognize the value and 
significance of this scheme for part time education, even though the 
school has only been running one year. It has been particularly 
gratifying to see how employers have co-operated whenever oppor- 
tunity occurred. They have not only been willing to allow their 
employees to attend school one day a week, but have also encour- 
aged them to augment this instruction by attending evening school. 
As an example of this co-operation, one engineering firm presented 
a box of drawing instruments to every Continuation School boy 
in their plant who made one hundred per cent. attendance in the 
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night school. 

Much of the success of the year’s work is no doubt due to the 
general plan of organization. It was felt from the beginning that 
the Continuation School Law was a constructive piece of legisla- 
tion and as such should command our best efforts. In cognizance 
of this fact everything possible has been done to make the work 
worth while. A time schedule was arranged whereby the boys 
could obtain the full advantages of working in our High School 
shops, where much work of a pre-vocational character has been 
accomplished, embracing such activities as carpentry, cabinet work, 
electrical work, cement work, pattern making, forging, mechanical 
drawing, etc. In connection with this pre-vocational work the 
parents and employers of the boys have been interviewed, and 
much follow-up work has been done in connection with employ- 
ment supervision, etc. 

Such subjects as health, thrift, community civics, right atti- 
tudes, etc., have been stressed throughout the year, resulting in a 
marked improvement in the pupils. 


Our Practice Cottage, used heretofore by the High School 
pupils, was given over to the exclusive use of the Continuation 
School. Here domestic science and art work has been accomplished 
under actual home conditions. Each day the pupils prepare their 
lunches, and frequently prepare and serve meals to members of the 
faculty and visitors. Much time is devoted to general household 
management and the installing of ideals and correct attitudes’ in 
connection with home-making. The girls have been quick to 
recognize the value of this practical training, and in a number of 
cases have expressed a desire to continue in school after reaching 
the age of sixteen. 


Another interesting feature in connection with the work has 
been our information table and bulletin board. The table contains 
newspapers, current magazines, books on vocational guidance, 
numerous pamphlets describing various types of industry, together 
with other matter of general interest to working boys and girls. 
This table has proven to be very popular, and has been of consid- 
erable help in connection with the academic work. Much use is 
also made of a special bulletin board, on which posters, various 
cuts, etc., are displayed and frequently changed. For instance, we 
had one week known as “Thrift Week,” when the bulletin board 
contained posters, pamphlets, etc., that were helpful in drawing 
attention to the value of thrift. The names of local banks, together 
with information concerning the opening up of savings accounts, 
were brought to their attention. This stressing of thrift resulted 
in many of the Continuation School pupils starting savings 
accounts. Another week was termed “Better English Week,” when 
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the bulletin board was changed accordingly, and among other 
things the pupils were taken to the public library, where the method 
of obtaining books and looking up references was explained to 
them. During this week every pupil in the Continuation School 
became a member of the public library. Again the board would be 
changed for “Community Civics Week,’ when information con- 
cerning local government, police department, fire department, etc., 
was displayed. During this particular week one class visited the 
office of the Mayor, who met them personally, took them over the 
new City Hall and explained the duties of a mayor, city council, 
etc. That this personal contact vitalized the work in Community 
Civics was very evident by the papers written by the pupils after 
their visit. 

One of the best proofs that the teachers have won the confi- 
dence of their pupils is shown by the fact that these young people 
PeeaMentivevisit them atter they reach the age of sixteen.” In a 
number of cases the girls have called on the teachers and spent the 
evening sewing, chatting, etc., and taking them into their confi- 
dences concerning personal matters, which oftentimes gave the 
teacher an opportunity to be of valuable assistance. The Continua- 
tion School has opened up many such avenues for this type of social 
service work. 


I would like to take this opportunity to commend our teachers 
for the way in which they have caught the spirit of the Continuation 
School problem. Due to their efforts and co-operation, our first 
year’s work has been decidedly successful. The continuance of this 
co-operation will make it possible to build up a new type of educa- 
tion that has so long been needed by these young people who leave 
school to go to work, which will have a far-reaching influence on 
their lives, the significance of which cannot be overestimated. 
Moreover, employers will benefit by having better trained and more 
efficient workers. 


GENERAL 


The year’s work was brought to a successful close by a some- 
what unusual exhibit which gave a clear indication of the newer 
movements in this particular branch of education. The following 
activities were represented: Carpentry, Cabinet Making, Pattern 
Making, Forging, Woodworking, Moulding, Machine Shop Work, 
Electrical Work, Art Metal Work, Basketry, Pottery, Jewelry, 
Modeling, Leather Work, Mechanical and Architectural Drawing, 
Cooking and Sewing. 


The combining of the Art Department with that of the Manual 
Arts has proved to be very successful, and has led to a much better 
co-ordination of the work. Miss Bennett, our art supervisor, has 
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given much time and thought in helping with the work of the lower 
grades, and has also given valuable assistance in the applied arts 
work in connection with the arts and crafts department. The high 
standard of excellence of the work of the Art Department was 
much appreciated by all those who saw the exhibit. 

It gives me very great pleasure to be able to report that all 
members of the department have been untiring throughout the year 
in their efforts to make the work of their respective departments a 
success. This has led to our having more than the usual number of 
visitors, all of whom have commended the work very highly. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. F. Hopper, 


Director of Manual and Fine Arts. 
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REPORT OF ATTENDANCE SUPERVISOR 


School Year 1920-1921 


Number cases reported by schools to be investigated : 


Bryant’ 22 ee ee ee 216 
Lincoln i028 ee ee eo eo 
Frankline 3 ee ee ee i eo 85 
Ever @ ren, ccc Ra ee seek cos eek Se ee 
Whittiers +230 114 
Plainfield. Grammar 2/22 ete ee 
Femersonl - aicscind eenctnn s clel 179 
Continuation ices eer cn gree ae 119 
Pigs SCHOO lhe eae ate: Soghigsccbhs catlat atas ae Rie. oe ee eee 43 
Weashington cht oe a ee 168 
Opt waA tr miettehe, ment 0 eae ke eee ae MnO aaee e Rier S 
| aa A 1a |e RMN UU Rest oie bail ate ce i ee 106 
POH CTS ON c.52 eae 98 
Stillman osc) ee 294 
Sta Mary’ Sisco Ri ence Se 42 
Not reported by schools2c::.2..:4) 22k ae eee tee 148 


Votal-(206 more:than/ 1920) = eee ee 2,067 
Representing 1,705 individual cases (109 more than in 1920). 


Chief causes of absence: 


Piness sin: homecct chee 220s lel es Sr 81 
Illness of pupils...i8.... see aa ee 278 
TL YWANES? Bos ee oes eset ISS eee 132 
Toothache 
Clothing 2.60.0... Akane a 
Pediculosis 


Delinquent: parent: ...32..:.ses. eck ke ee ee 
Vaccination ...2. i. es. dt Lae ee 0 Se ee -15 
Out-of town with parenti.44 4 6:45 eee 
Bad behavior i120) 3... ice oe I 86 
Left city 
Movin@ oo. nie lk i en ee 
Attending-tunerals 4.2.08 i ee 5 
Miscellaneous j.022.-3..c he ee 876 


Disposition of cases: 


Transfers to special classes ....0..4.208n 2 eee 
Transfers to out-of-town schools. (2.0....0. Ae 
Returned to school before calling (44 less than 1920)... 788 
Reported ‘to school ‘nurse 22.00.22) 26 
Reported to Charity Organization i420) 8 ee 16 
Reported to: Board of Health... 3 ee ee 1 
Reported:to. Day Nursefycuc) Se ee 1 
Reported to Nursing Bureau ............ 524 stant Oe, ete 2 
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Rey ee CCL OME OIC CU ence ear ee Ne a ha 81 oe a 3 
Naindber sOnecourt casess(38 imore-than 1920). oes ee, 101 
Number of age and schooling certificates given. .............2.20020c0eceeee 79 
Number of:age and work certificates given ...2......0.....0.0....s0sesccceeeeeee 46 
Number of legal notices sent to parents... dre eeeuat ik hee A dace, eee OU, 
Number of legal medical notices sent to parents. Acme peste ances ee 1 
Number of pupils on observation... Ves eimes ris eee i ee 
Cases investigated for Emigration DurcaG he Ate ee 13 
Pupils placed in institutions, homes, private homes...............2..0000....... 10 
Notices to employers to discontinue eniployine pupils...12-. <..4..55e 2 
Mai iecoammenCOoLioiplew an st as in. See eee ae 1 
facedaiaccnool, not attending any School... 342 ee 17 
Sacre te scnoor py police Olucer. =. 2.20 ee ee as 6 
Mralcenstorscnool-py attendance Omcercc. 6 eas Lc case 10 
Office interviews . WER LOO ree eet Lee OOF 
Visits made in stores, “homes and factories. ee 1,553 
Letters written (510 less than JUS 4 EM Sa Pin, CAAA ap caPa A ESOP R EI RNS Red “Peete 569 
Telephone messages to schools, etc. (96 more than in 1920) .............. 1,777 


Dorotuy S. Putnam, Attendance Supervisor. 
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REPORT OF DEPARTMENT OF SCHOOL HYGIENE 
PHYSICALLY DEFECTIVE 


Defective Vision: 
Number of ‘cases fotindic — 25. ee 


Secured eyeglasses o.oo ese beeen 4] 
Promised to-consult-Optician. 52. teers eter 29 
Disapproved “of treatment .2 2.0055 ete 14 
Left: school Qiece Foe eh ee 4 
Not wearing glasses at time Of examination... 4-26 ee 9 
Consulted optician—vision reported improved.........---..-.-----c--.-cce-0ee=-- 17 
Enlarged Tonsils and Adenoids: 
Number: of- cases founds. <-cck.3<c. ee tee Oe 1,054 
CPEFALIONS - Foz ee eee ec sh A 106 
Rreatedi ace so cllbe Fa Sascisupenas le ssess cuban. Ook csne hae 0 ROL >ee ete Oeane Ree eee 163 
Promised ‘to consult. physiciaticy teste ee ee 409 
Disapproved-of treatments 2ccs ce oe a eee 
Left <schooli. iio sel ee ee 28 
Consulted physician; reportedsimproveds.. 107 


Defective Hearing: 
Number of cases: found...2.20 a ee ee 


Treated 22:55 52 ae oe ee ee ee yAl 
Igipreved sA3 25. r eee das testeacrthi Sea L oe d Neos Se Me 4 
Bett SCOOO! fic. chee ee ee ote ee ee 2 
Eyelids, B. M.: 
Nomber of cases “founds A... ee ee er 5 
pPreated. nc ails os et oe ee a eee ie eee 3 
Improved - 22 Ath ek. iceide ee ee ee Z 
Cases of Exclusion: 
Pediculosis' capita 2 Soh Bae ee 56 
Conjunctivitis: 246 ie ee 5 
Skin diSéases unc 28 ae ees ee Se ae 35 
Woks soos ee ce ie a ae nrg he a 12 
Suspicious: throats: isnt. cece he ee ee ee ee 34 
Suspected measles...) eee ee ee 1 
Suspected . chicken pox: 224. Wee ee ee ee ee 8 
Suspected: mumps <sc3 6.2 ca aad en oe eee 7 
Suspected’ whooping .coughie see a ee 1 


REFERRED TO: CLINICS AT MUHLENBERG HOSPFELAL 


yemtal CLINIC eck ie eee sl ee ee ee 203 
Se Foes awe cx deem cn fsdias a sania duicen eave to eee Le rs 
Nosecand throat.254.0+ 5.255. ne 79 
Shetty Neotel OE la NE Eo 17 
LO} iid she 01 cy0 | cx en Se OMELET Syren te 6 
Geter ak ncccio.. oec cscs eles ie ceed Sereno fo ee Aen pe 40 


SEPTEMBER 7, 1920, TO JUNE 24, 1921 


Number of inspections..of school. children. 4.5. .5 =e 14,521 

Treatments “i, schools .and: homes... ...2.i-45). 2 

Visits to homes 2:42... 2c ene nicl ee ae 1,106 
44 
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NUMBER OF CASES OF CONTAGIOUS DISEASE 


Ree tMEHCN CLRee ements? fee etn Fae ge Bee Oh ate 75 
LOLUDU Ga OTE 5 SRE Pa A i Ue ee ame 20 
eMac sm Petree es Comat at Crit ee tae ay Te 24 
LSLIGEVGDS, Pepe SSR soe Oe 2 en 89 
CohveS SST FIYSICS Lape Ne Sp MRS aA eat Se re a Na RR Aer eet OP 82 
Oe TO ECO US liye tein eine > fanent hotest Pork tet IO aces SSE J) ee oa 5 
Py oiCalme Ati eiOlss Ade oom sh aes. ck ee abscess 5,111 
Lg!" 25 BETWEEN EY @ ve, Ne Se al vee Aen nr cee TE 302 
Pere eae | AN CSae tt arn iy as ee fare east, Breet Reta cn eee ee 108 
“SHENG. (2a BRUGES Geo SS A perl RSE oe 2 te Ie RN eee Mle 84 
Aiba ICMAT ALY GIG te teen tee eS eS GA ee oh eee 15 
COIN COYGRE to Sas SES Ses ea rl I a eS A aC & 
SUE OSS. .qbl cae eee ier a pm etal ci ge ME Se eR PSE ee eee 3 
ESS OG NSTTDESD, OES 2 SRS Os SI ae te legge Be ARES Re Were Ne CTE See oe ne 9 
PITIICCIM UO FEA UI CLICS 09, 8 oe a dae cla A eae en ees 216 
Number of examinations at request of teachers for suspected diseases.... 1,099 
SU REPIE SIL CONSE TOO Geese tale ese eae es oe tie ae, Race A Teh ea gh 732 
PET AMMINALIONS I Ol WOKS. DADCIS nora ic sso crue ovstlecl se uctewn ade 236 
Er aUN EL tet TT SCC ECM Merten wa oe ee ee 2 gs cn a access sede acess, 592 
PP XCiUGedspyareasOnsO! CONtAgIOUS CISEASC oo). eezccac eae cctanceehcascanessheseasbasss: 391 
Excluded by reason of chronic disease................ es LO) 


Epwarp S. Krans, M. D., Medical Inspector. 
HELEN R. Borce, School Nurse. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATION 


ORDER OF EXERCISES 


MM ACR CICTIt ALG oe oe es ee ne A Se Lubomirsky 
oye Serenade-—E spacnole 5... soccer eee ete eset nnn Bizet 
Orchestra 
TOR BA RIE Ov 9 as sie gd ee Revaltaly Stevenson 
Saiiatoty address and Essay. <... 2... Paul Booth Leonhauser 
JEG SHS Sg sea CN ce Re eae Robert McNutt McElroy, Ph. D. 
Princeton University 
PLES GIT ORS oA eet coh 0 ce Re anne ey Pees a en Kern 
Orchestra 
Mere sc tAlion OLe AN WatdSe ns. 6 eee Mr. F. J. Hubbard 


For Mathematics—The Dr. C. H. Stillman Prize, Offered by 
Mr. William M. Stillman. 

For English Composition—The G. H. Babcock Prize, Offered 
by Mr. George L. Babcock. 

For English Composition, Offered by the Courter-News. 

For English Composition, Offered by the W. C. T. U. 

For English Composition—The Craig A. Marsh Prize, Offered 
by Mrs. O. T. Waring. 

For Latin, Offered by Mr. Alexander Gilbert. 

For Commercial Studies, Offered by Mr. E. R. Ackerman. 

Mer ehysics, Offered by Mr. J. I: Lyle. 

For Chemistry, Offered by Mr. L. M. Booth. 


ON SORE OSS 8s ee Drdla 
Orchestra 
Meareaievory Essay and Address.........2...2...2.2-.: Mary Nancy Paluso 
Pecentationsor Liplomas....2..2..).1.n..---<s0- eden Mr. Archibald Cox 
| President of the Board of Education 
DLS ANGIE EEE (CAL Se a a i ele a Ae ee Zamecrik 


Orchestra 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES, 1921 


Mary Nancy PAtuso, Valedictorian 


PAuL BootH LEONHAUSER, Salutatorian 


GLASSICAE, COURSE 


William J. Besler 

Gladys Eleanor Bye 
Margaret Matilda Dunavan 
William Howard Fischer 
Julia Brower Hall 

Clinton Rudrauff Harrower 
*Paul Booth Leonhauser 


Adella M. Liebenow 
Elizabeth K. Nathan 
Catherine Angele Schaefer 
Florence Mabel Steenman 
M. Eleanor Treacy 
Patricia K. Walsh 


COMMERCIAL COURSE 


Herbert Stephen Ayers 
Helen Mae Bachert 
Frances Fay Berger 
Robert Earl Fuller 
Elizabeth Clare Horan 
*Helen Mae Hummer 
*Harvey Royden Jones 
*Hazel Lillian Leach 
*Evelyn Grace Moor 
*Helen Clara Moore 
Mabel Muller 
*Clara Nathanson 
Sarah Gertrude Newmiller 
*Elizabeth O’ Sullivan 
*Olga E. Phillipson 


Russell Fowler Pound 
Jerome M. Preger 

Clara Rebekah Rees 
Sylvia Breger Rees 
*Gertrude Estelle Rittenhouse 
*Charlotte Lee Sachar 
*Ruth Schwartz 

William Tooker Sperry 
Ralph Srager 

Jessie Lee Stillwell 

Susan Pearl! Tilley 

Ruth Tolles Vail 

Dorothy Bird Van Winkle 
Violet Velinsky 

Elsa Carolyn Wickstrom 


GENERAL COURSE 


E. Gladys Barrett 

*Emma Lois Beekman 
*Libbey Elizabeth Bernstein 
Viola Joanne Bey 

John Irving Daniel 
Dorothy Elizabeth Deakin 
Margaret Dean 

Elsie Edna Decker 
*Margaret Howat Demler 
*Mildred Dewey 

Leonora Jeanette Fleshutz 
Jessie Quarrier Fullerton 
Katharine Goodwin 
Howard Victor Hall 
Osborne Halsted, Jr. 
Helen Maude Haseltine 


Sarah Blakeslee Johnson 
*Sarah Kapelsohn 

Helen Louise Lake 
Florence Edith Luerssen 
Margaret Luf 
*Donald Passman McKay 
John Rolfe Meggy 

Ruth Louise Morehouse 
*Mary Nancy Paluso 
Sarah Jane Scott 
Marjorie Searing 

C. Alan Trowbridge 
Marjorie Paul Tuzo 
Robert Simon Vail 
Constance Voorhies 
Margaret Bourke White 
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SCIENTIFIC COURSE 


Andrew Robertson Adelmann 
Patrick Bartolomucci 

Walter Eshell Bronston 

Paul Raymond Brousse 
Russell W. Burdick 

Leonard Julius Cobb 
*Charles Simeon Dayton 
Gilbert Boughton Fletcher, Jr. 
Charles Henry Greene 

Roy Donaldson Guernsey 
Ralph Theodore Haller 

N. Arthur Helmer, Jr. 
Russell R. Hunt 

Lewis Everett Kimball 
Theron O. Lawler 
*William David Mogey 


* Honor Students for Senior Year. 


George P Murray 

F. DeWitt Pitkin, Jr. 

William Purcell 

Charles Clifford Randolph, Jr. 
Herbert Henderson Seaman, Jr. 
Robert MacMaster Shepherd 
Clifton Otto Siegelin 

Martin Edgar Snyder 


*Basile P. Soupos 
*Robert Thurston Spicer 


Bertram Dalley Tallamy 
Paul Benjamin Tuzo, Jr. 
Bayard V. C. Van Rensselaer 
Edmund Harris Waldorf 
Ramon F. Wikoff 


*Myron Zucker 
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PRIZE LIST, 1921 


MATHEMATICS 


The Dr. C,H. Stillman Prize, siven by Mr? W ian 
Stillman. First Prize, fifteen dollars in gold, Ronald Hamley. 
Second Prize, ten dollars in gold, Herbert Hooker. 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


|. The, George H. Babcock Prize, given by Mr/*Georces= 
Babcock, to the pupils of the three upper classes writing the best 
composition. First Prize, fifteen dollars in books, chosen by 
receiver of the prize, Dorothy Bird. Second Prize, ten dollars in 
books, chosen by receiver of the prize, Charles Dayton. Honorable 
Mention, Jessie Fullerton, Margaret Evans, and Margaret Rolande. 

2. The Craig A. Marsh Prize, given by Mrs. O. T. Waring, 
to the pupils of the Freshman Class writing the best compositions. 
First Prize, ten dollars in gold, John Baglin. Second Prize, five 
dollars in gold, R. Adams. Honorable Mention, Florence George. 

3. The W.C. T. U. Prize, for the best essay onta givem topic: 
Prize, five dollars in gold, Alleyne MacNab. Honorable Mention, 
Sylvia Rees. 

4. The Courier-News Prize, for the best essay on a topic 
relating to municipal affairs, written by a member of the Senior 
Class. Prize, ten dollars in gold, Howard Fischer. Honorable 
Mention, John Daniel, Margaret White. 


TRANSLATION PRIZES 


Given by Mr. Alexander Gilbert. For the best translation of 
assigned passages, a first prize of three dollars, and a second prize 
of two dollars, expended in books, chosen by the receiver of the 
prize. 1. Virgil: First Prize, Paul Leonhauser;®secondmecze 
Gladys Bye; Honorable Mention, Adella Liebenow. 2. Cicero: 
First Prize, Clarence Mowen; Second Prize, Milton Runyon; 
Honorable Mention, Philip Byck. 3. Caesar: First Prize, Alleyne 
MacNab; Second Prize, Ronald Hamley; Honorable Mention, 
Gertrude Ayer. 


COM MERCIAL PRIZES 


Given by Mr. Ernest R. Ackerman. A first prize of three 
dollars and a second prize of two dollars, expended in the purchase 
of books chosen by the receiver of the prize. 1. Amanuensis: 
First Prize, Clara Nathanson; Second Prize, Helen Hummer; 
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Honorable Mention, Clara Moore. 2. Stenography I.: First Prize, 
Leona Paluso; Second Prize, Cora Christiansen; Honorable Men- 
tion, Edna Pound. 3. Bookkeeping I.: First Prize, May Shannon; 
Second Prize, Marguerite Roseberry ; Honorable Mention, Helen 
Anderson. 4. Typewriting I.: First Prize, Daisy Hile; Second 
Prize, Ruth Hoffman; Honorable Mention, Arthur Van Pelt. 


PHYSICS PRIZE 


Given by Mr. J. 1. Lyle. Prize, ten dollars in gold, Leonard 
Cobb. Honorable Mention, Gilbert Fletcher, Basile Soupos. 
CHEMISTRY PRIZE 


Given by Mr. Levis M. Booth. Prize, ten dollars in gold, 
Clarence Mowen. Honorable Mention, Harvey Jones. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATION 


COMMENCEMENT ProcraM, 1921 
UnVOCa tion ca hier eee el ee A rs eee ee Rev. James L. Skaggs 


pong>—ArisessA merican. we file yee Potter 


By Graduating Class 
Original Essay—The Stranger Within Our Gates 
John Reed Spicer 
Original Essay—All for the Price of a Stamp 
James Freeman Lawrence 
Piano Solo— 
(a) “Tratmerer ao. eee ete eo Schumann 
Cb) snd hes ba tins 225-452. oe eee ee en Chaminade 
Marion Dayton 
Original Essay—Training for Citizenship in the Schools 
Margaret Frances Macintyre 
Chorus—Woo Thou, Sweet Music (Salut d’amour )................ Elgar 
Selected Chorus 
Original Essay—An Inspiration from Nature 
Herbert Van Doren Young 
BN CCT CSS G5, ar ke ar Par: Wee as oe eae Rev. John J. Moment 
Presentation of Awards—Mr. Archibald Cox, 
President of Board of Education 
For United States: History (The J.B.) Probascome nize 
offered by Mrs. J. B. Probasco. 


For English Composition, offered by W. C. T. U. 


Chorus—Old:- Kine: Coles: 435 oe Forsyth 
By Graduating Class 

Presentation 012 Diplomas=. == = eee Mr. Archibald Cox 

Class Song—All for the Sake of Plainfield Grammar..:........... Tully 


Words by Mildred Hooper, Douglas Angleman 
By Graduating Class 


America—(All standing ) 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL GRADUATES, 1921 


Abbott, Alson M., Jr. 
*Adams, Henry H. 
Addis, Pauline 
Adelberg, Charles 
*A delman, Mary 
*Angelman, Douglas M. 
*Apgar, Lillian 
Armerding, Howard 
Baker, Amanda 
*Bakker, Frederik Jacob 
Beekman, Ellen Adams 
*Berkowitz, Goldie 
Berger, Joseph M. 
*Bishop, Anna 
Booth, Robert Lippincott 
Bonney, Theresa 
Bostwick, Walton Hay 
Boulter, Esther V. 
*Bouton, Florence 
Bowden, Hazel M. 
Bremble, Alfred Frederick 
Brick, Lena M. 
Brigante, Anna 
Brisbane, Beatrice C. 
Brisbane, Mary C. 
*Brown, Stanley LeRoi 
Bruun, Walter 
Bullman, Douglas 
Bunnell, Ruth A. 
Burke, Estelle Kathryn 
Campbell, Charles S. 
Campbell, Ruth A. 
Canter, Alfred 
Carter, William H. 
Cartwright, Francis I. 
Case, James H., Jr. 
Caskey, Frederick 
*Cislo, Edward W. 
Cochran, Homer P. 
Colucci, James 
Cooke, Evelyn 


Clemons, Charles Snow, Jr. 


Crookall, Walter 
Daniels, Marguerite 

*Dayton, Marion 
Deakin, Oliver 
DeNise, Helen M. 
Doty, Frederick W. 
Doyle, Emmett J. 
Drake, Sylvia Florence 
Dunn, Barbara Louise 
Ellis, Robert H. 


Fassler, Wilhelmina Catherine 


Feil, Hilma 
*Felton, Lawrence Edward 
Ferguson, Quentin 
Force, L. Bruce 
Fountain, Grace 
Fuller, Gordon 
*Gilbert, Clinton 
Gilbert, Leslie M. 
Gishkin, Hyman 
*Gorkin, Sophie 
Greenwood, Edward J. 
Gulick, Clarence J. 
*Hansen, Harry 
*Hansen, Henry A. 
Harris, Norman Thomas 
*Hawk, Laura Evelyn 
*Hedges, Ben 
*Hefti, Rudolph W. 
Higgins, Glenna 
Higham, Ethel 
Hill, Chauncey 
Hinchliffe, Jessie P. 
Hinman, Irving 
Hoeffler, Pauline Margaret 
*Holmes, Grace K. 
Holmgren, Florence I. 
Hooper, Mildred G. 
Hunt, Forrest 
Hunt, John L. 
*Hutchinson, Alice 
Hylan, Marion Marie 
Kane, George W. 
Karl, John Edward 
*Keenan, Eleanor Elizabeth 
Kelso, Quenton Smith 
*Kennedy, Muriel E. 
Kennett, Howard S. 
Kenney, Mary Louise 
Kirkpatrick, Alexander 
Kline, Harold 
*Kriney, Francis W. 
Krog, Louis C. 
Kunzman, Max 
*Lancaster, Olive Mildred 
*Lawrence, James Freeman 
Leask, Hilda A. 
Lerman, Eva 
Lessel, Allan R. 
*Levine, Matilda 
Lewis, Julian 
Lindmark, Carl A. 
Lough, Roland Frederick 
Lurie, William 
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Macgillivray, Isabelle M. 


*MacIntyre, Margaret Frances 


Marangello, Percy Edward 
Markey, Arthur R. 
Marsh, Frances E. 
Matlen, Abe 
Maury, Laura Mae 
McEniry, David 
McNeeley, George C. A. 
*Meeker, Reynold 
Meistrich, Bertha 
Ming, Anthony J. 
Moebius, W.. Harry 
Moeller, Fred 
Moore, William G. 
Morehouse, Irene B. 
*Morgan, Donald K. 
Morrison, Ida 
*Mosher, Miriam 
*Nadler, Fanny 
Nathanson, Herman 
*Nathanson, Nettie 


*Neidlinger, Wm. Jameson, Jr. 


Nellis, Edna M. 
Novegrad, Morris 
Nowack, Louise 
*Ogden, Elizabeth Morton 

Osborn, Frank H. 

Pagan, Arthur G. 

Parry. Haroldan: 

Peachwilarrcy B: 

Phelan, Mildred Estelle 
*Phillips, Richard D. 
*Porinossnick, Benjamin 

Prudhon, Rolland 

Purcell, Pierre J. 

Quinn, Henry 

Randolph, Albert LaRue 

Randolph, Evelyn Louise 

Reeves, James Alfred 

Reid, Ida Edith 

Richtmyer, Sylvester Day 

Rice, Mary Dorothy 
*Robinson, Ellen 

Rosenthal, Lillian 

Russell, Philip Norman 

Sacher, Helen 


* Honor Students. 


*Schley, Gerald 
Schley, Helen 
Schreier, Morris 
*Scott, Corwin Spencer 
Scribner, Winifred 
Sharman, Mildred J. 
*Snattle, Edwin F. 
*Siegfried, Elizabeth C. 
Smalley, Isabel Mae 
*Smith, Angelique J. W. 
Smith, Helen C. F. 
Smith, Ines 
*Spicer, John Reed 
*Sprowl, Helen Elizabeth 
Squire, Frank E. 
*Squires, Lewis 
Stewart, Charlotte 
Stoeckle, Ruth H. 
*Strohm, Lois 
Stroke, Nellie 
Stucke, Elsie 
*Suffern, Alice E. 
Swick, Ruth Eleanor 
Tallamy, Helen Elizabeth 
Tietz, Gus 
Tofel, Harris 
Townsend, Samuel 
Trainor, Catherine 
Treacy, Hugh Philip 
*Tull, Richard 
*Tyler, Eric Evan 
Vail, Marguerite 
*Van Alstyne, Helen 
*Van Court, Velma 
*Van Doren, Jesse Garvin — 
Van Doren, Margaret 
Van Winkle, Nelson, Jr. 
Waite, Genevieve E. 
Wells, Henry Bartlett 
Wheaton, Ned 
Williams, H. Hunter 
Williams, Ralph 
*Willis, Ruth 
Woznak, Mary V. 
*Young, Herbert V. D. 
Zimmer, Clifford W. 
Zimmerman, Nathan 
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LIST OF TEACHERS, 1920-1921 
With Year of Appointment 
Henry M. Maxson, Superintendent, 1892 
HicH ScHOOL 
rise yaest en... ce, <i 1901 | a ec) So Pree veel 1918 
Prearyerheelitiboard =o 2x) 1907 Ruth Lebevretau. 22 = 21920 
Smereidubdscs oe eh ec) £1890 Dorawlcock wood tw oes ee 1919 
een wocerss 4.5 eee 1912 Cornelias Wounsbury 2.2) el 1912 
M. Elizabeth Benedict................1891 PAU tiem seiian een... 8 ets =. See 1919 
PeieneNMa Diddle... 22 2. Peres 1914 Phoebe. Daliovell. 522 1902 
Freren MM Bond... ... ....12...).1918 RO anaes DOVE ae ae bat eee 1920 
Merotnea ts. Bull. 212.) 22.1902 Winifred A. McDonough.......... 1918 
nelenel. brown. <4... =. 1912 UNEIG tee Ml Mle tae ee oe eee. 1909 
Rufus’ W. Clement... .......<........1920 Gertrude Moodey =. 45 2711918 
Penk Camming 227). <2. .1...1899 ali e owe atch. «mentees tn 1913 
Dremel Waily 24. 2s .1917 Hranceseomithy. 2 «see ...1919 
Esther Egerton ....2.... op Veh 1911 Nationeony der, =< sere .5 a8 1917 
Bene Otte ot coh eet ks 1914 Pelensibe Schinidi, seo. ne. th 1918 
George W. Garthwaite...... ...1918 OSs Stoddard. we. 9... vol GIO 
Pemadine (Gilbert 233...) 1896 Howard Van Deusen....... ........1916 
NPY RCLAUCK ce 502, tas a 1912 Pelens Die Wailers. 020). 1916 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
De hAlpnsotarey Prise es 1915 Carolines Khaw leys- se nok 1920 
PAT AStas los atitiiniis eo 1913 — Isabelle; Gulkossaes) sas a a5 2 1907 
Manvatem Scares... 5nd 1904 INGHG eM ante te ee 1920 
Eleanor Te Wilber: .s_....2._.1895 Sarale Mackey, cet Le eS 1920 
Margaret: Applegate... ee als 1918 
WHITTIER SCHOOL 
TES CCSS N © a 0) a rr 1912 DOROUNY any a ateee neta 1913 
BrOsemve Nasty hoe ee ok 1918 Olga Be Witte =? 8 at 1920 
PemmanG. saroselnes .-2.<.......... 1918 couse! Daytona (2 a 1920 
Pet atriete ELUM pHvey f..06 02h ences 1908 
OPPORTUNITY CLASSES 
Helga Johnson, Supv......... eee 1909 artietten Davis cee 1918 
Daravier Lemoswe 1914 Plorence. Me- Hunts: .24. 8 1919 
Sara B. Coyle... Sree iu. ne 1913 Gladys Cooks serene ee 1920 
Se EVERGREEN SCHOOL / 
Nol ire nl CN ets) 1 aa 1896 GertrudesSlocamn:= ae 1910 
Carle sniaooaviscc os... .........1912 es Siewern WLIO ae 1918 
Mildredt@n Beard: ..:.............41907 ROUTAN e/a ne de eae ee 1919 
PCIe WUE COK AW co oeee eens 1919 PLOren Cem bial eee ee O10 
Heleneirenbatis. 2...2............1907 ucye)  Dulard 22... 8 en lool 
Blanche Pierson ...... sf ein es 1919 Hlizabeth Angell... 2... 1899 
Matto MOLES <tc... 1911 Mabelsoizedixas.. 4225.2 1917 
PranceseNischwitZ §.0.-...2...2 1912 Gla tas rails PlCCL tea oe a 1920 
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FRANKLIN SCHOOL 


Panny Bb, Chéyiey..... 1918 Ethel Rogers?....... 2.422 eee 1921 

Piiastatia © Neill ie ee 1913 Mary Clarke... een eos IA ONS 

Caroline Borton 3. 27 1914 Laura B. Meyer...2 eee 1918 

HA Tita sO tiliian o2seeeee eee ee 1906 Emeline: Benard... = eee 1919 

Brances: Winneg: ae =e ee 1910 Ella Kenner. 2.. 1920 

Edna Hardcashe.. 5) ee 1919 Marion BY Douglas. oe 1918 
Nellies Perkins te eae te ee 1920 


WASHINGTON SCHOOL 


Re Wis CoO etic tee ee 1915 Edythe. Cases... 1919 
M. Josephine Skillings.............1910 Jean Gilfillan Se 1906 
Lilla Fr Bateman........2.........21908 Mayme Breads 2.2 1905 
Helen'Osborne <2 1911 Elma Beaty 232.4.2:05-eeeee 1918 
Piorence: Holtz: 322 eee 1920 Fila Vi Miller. 2 eee 1918 
iinat Call sso20 a. ices): eee 1918 Derothea Case.2.. eee 1918 
Marguerite Bond —....................1918 Mary Coulter .....2 2. eee 
Widlasschrtoptera. 4 el Stes 1915 Margterite Beach-..1 =e 1918 
BryANT SCHOOL 
“Pierce: 1. Griffin, ‘Prins... 2.2088 Mayetta R. Wyckoff.................. 1919 
Martial [ei wen eee 1909 Frances Woodland ....................1906 
Edith: Ko Hastings: 2h 2 2. ios0 Lucia N.. Wood... ee es 
fiizabeth G, Doigz2.....2 1916 Kate M: Marsh... eee 1903 
Geneva G. Cowen......:...0-......- 1905 Minnie Frazee .... 242 1913 
rvel -Burrough fee eae 1914 Cora F) Cadmus.--2255 oes 
Marion: G.-Réppitiss..4 ee 1920 
LINCOLN SCHOOL 
Carolyn Bee. eee ee 1900 Louise Egan 4... eee 1901 
Hime Hendrickson “2 248 1917 Mildred Wharton’. s25.aee= 1920 
Pively i EU yo 2 2) ees 1913 Mary Marsh.2:...32 ee 1905 
NMuargaret--Bube 22 see ee 1920 J. Elizabeth Hopkias= ae 1915 
Eligabeth Bowleee: 252s eee 1912 
EMERSON SCHOOL 
Aitie oS Hastiianza, or ee ee 1907 Olive .B. Griggs... ee 1916 
dane .Van. Atsdale 42.22.12 1917 Grace. Clapsaddle {25255 -eae 1912 
wane Crawtord <4 eee 1918 Gertrude Rand ..22..44.. ee 
Adelene Johnston ............... OLY) Jeannette Kenely ........0 0... 1918 
BdnaeM alawtences. se 1920 Addie D. Eastman. =) elo on 
Rtas OSt yee ene 1920 Minnie Margrey .2.....2..5.00.. 1916 
Passia, COONCh state oe eee 1911 Bertha-Nelsons..... eee 1914 
LOUI8@ DUS «en 0 Se ee 1920 
IRVING SCHOOL 
Genevieve Petrie, Prin...............1888 Ada. H.. Clarke: = 2c 
Mary: C.-Brodiei 3.0520: 1911 Mary J. Dennisi.... 2 eee 
ea Watsons en ate ee 1916 Alice Barrett =. eee 1908 
Nara Deakins. 220. . lls Ethel M. Giddings................... 1916 
OTD linie Glick cn eee re! 1920 Elarriet Filmer) 2c ee 1891 
Elizabeth Greenleaf -................. 1909 Georgia Ricker’ 220 eee 1903 
B. Katherine Nelson..................1920 Eiizabeth White -.-- = eae 1902 
Adie ot OlGehaew ke 1913 Hannah Bingamana. =e 1918 


POUCOCAS A eG wae, ae ieee 1890 Daisy Schmidt... 1919 
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JEFFERSON SCHOOL 


Wariorie: Barbour 2... fo. 1908 Brances $1. Glen. 028 eee O10 

Peeaper mew eODeY. -.2sc:0../.2-00c2.. 1912 IRNeresam HISher 29 02 ee 1905 

Pas amem Wear tin 2....-.$ 0... b OSD bisisyebrouard)... 9 were sae 1917 

Margaret Smith 22sec. 1920 thee lele hte cee ee eee 1909 

Pataneeiuhips: 2222s 41008 Mildred: Davis 12 ies. 1918 

fio, ES OE GS ae 1920 INGIHE- GOnyed cosa a eee ee 1913 
NEZTICRISCUCH C emee mete ees he See 1917 


CONTINUATION SCHOOL 


Arthur F. Hopper, Prin.........:... 1915 Fredo. Richmond. 0: 1920 
PSHOCHEL CUE of feces 1920 eleanor: Olivers. et sl oat 


Open AiR SCHOOL 


Elelens) Osten ec oss ci ee oe 1921 
SUPERVISORS 
Carles Wea Lewiss foc... SewAl 1896 Addie P. Jackson......... Bi 1904 


MANUAL TRAINING AND FINE ARTS 


Arthur F. Hopper, Director......1915 Lanranis, Moreye. 275. 5 1920 
Alice M. Lindsley........................1914 Isabelle Worthington —.............. 1920 
Henry F. Oesting........................1914 Anna J. Bennett, Supr. Fine 

Jakes Wiesmiin: =... 2c. 1918 PNT ESO a A eect Mere eee cee A 1897 
Kenneth McCulloch .................. 1915 Gladvcrl Callarderme ts oe 1917 


Warieleviiller 25.2 ck 1919 
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ENROLLMENT OF PUPILS, 1920-21 


‘HicH ScHOOL 


Teacher Grade Boys Girls Total 
leg.) Beers... eee ee ree SCHION 28 29 37 
Helen 1 Browse eee Senior 24 32 56 
Igelenv, “BOmds sce cee Junior 16 21 37 
George W. Garthwaite...................-.-.Junior 21 19 40 
Ariadne Gilbert:., 2 gis. ehee eee Junior 20 23 43 
Phoebe D. Lovell. nsce Junior 19 1S eso 
Dorothea ‘Hi Bulltveveeee ee Sophomore a) 28 47 
Esther Egerton .:.......- RANTES ey Sophomore 2) 27 48 
Ruth Elliott . é ce ee 26 22 48 
Dora G. Lockwood... vasectase-eee SOPhOMore Z1 24 45 
Cornelia Lounsbury. si... Sophomore 28 20 48 
Roxatia Db) LOve. ee ee tes bina 14 35 49 
CEN ca HT ac kes ese ee Freshman 25 25 50 
PA akop so. wk a ee Freshman 31 5 36 
‘Anne K, Miller........ Dlbecsd cok hued es Freshman 12) Sees 24 
Paul osér-s i) acer, tie eee ee Freshman 49 et 49 
Helen I. Schmidt..2.4_042........-eeereshinan 8 16 24 
Rrances- Smith... 44) nicusts, eee eresninan 16 26 42 
OeS eStoddard..c4 eal ieee oa resnimatl 15 +32 47 . 
Howard Van Deusen...................... freshman 8 33 41 


GRAMMAR 
mmastasia Griffin... eres eee ionth 23 20 43 
Mary Ly Searle... eee enon ra 16 37 
Hieanor = “Wilber ae ee Eighth 19 15 34 
Caroline aba PR wees hs ro, Eighth 18 2z 40 
Isabelle G. Ross... Peete em SF ty olan Ze 18 40 
INellieMantz 202. 8 nae ee eae Eighth 21 16 37 
SatahvMackeyic.) sie racen eee Eighth 23 17 40 
147° {a ee 
WHITTIER 
Wenes Gheever oc... a eee Seventh 10 15 25 
OleacB sDittion. > ee Seventh 10 20 30 
Worothy Me Tateca...) =e eeventn 15 16 31 
Rose M. Nash... Hate taeneventh 15 14 29 
Emma C. Grosch... ie ee eV eNID 18 18 36 
Harriet Humphrey .. ie). ol See Sixth 20 27 47 
Pron eo se: lea vtOnee ee ER EE 19 21 40 
107 131 238 
STILLMAN 
PVelfaa | OUNSON wa eee ee Opportunity 17 ae 17 
Florence M. Hunt.............................. Opportunity 15 ad 15 
Sara. LD) -Lemosing G54. ee ee ONHOLLUNICN a: 13 13 
para 1 Woyle ns ees eee Opportunity 15 ae 15 


Gladys*A"@00k 7.05. arene _. .... Opportunity 8 fi 15 
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Teacher Grade 
Metca rete A eID AVIS... 0202. <-cen0csca.-c0ss0e-042 Opportunity 
EVERGREEN 
amie e Niet DAVIS 23 Bok cies. cece AXth 
Matdred GC. Beard 2k. .c. 22. Sixth 
BeclenmeLrenpath ae ....-222.2.. Patth 
rare CUT ON os ok. es sek Barthie 
PMA er aCO Ka Wes. 4.<c----... tach nnens Fifth | 
PBIMICNO EE ICESON: (2595.22. coc. scceeecens Fourth — 
Peranices e NISCHWITZ ute) ose cee ste bird 
I tOU Se MOLDCS aie te othe So cccctecace ccs Third 
Bessie C. Wright. 2. :........../.............Second 
GEE RUE SIOCUIN heen ol) eccees Second 
Eihahs Zug 2 Reet cote a... LT St 
Lucy Bullard .......... aeons on First -~- 
PAOTENCORE tall 2-0-2 8 fe. 3-lon saree oes First 
Elizabeth Angell ........ See ee eho pease aren 
FRANKLIN 
Panevan ee nNeyneys 4. <2 eh Hith. 
PNM MANGUM Beene oe reese ‘Bitth © 
SAGOUMCTOGLCON ..c.c66 este. ese POUrth 
PN TIS AM OME ITANY 82 2.0600 25-2: crete Loan Fourth 


Prances hw iaies. 25... 5 eee Lhird 
Mdnarelaracastle ...8 2... ac Dhird 


| ED CCG 8206 27 Re ee Second — 
Maty Clarke 2 ob ce seoes onan ce-- DECONA 
PAULA S ONG Cf. 2 siecle First - 
Pemciines Senard 22 First - 
Pet amCieieees er oe a Furst - 


Marioneb -“Dotelas........+.......... Kandergarten 


W ASHINGTON 


M.., Josephine Se 222 Seventh: 
Lilla Bateman .....__................... Sixth +“ 
Plelen-OsDotne: . oie. ee one esseensee 1 Xth 
Piarencewtolzi. kts neces es PIECN 


Anita Hall . Peetee et 72 ee eae 
Marguerite enher ee Fourth 
Edythe Case .. ee ee. Rourthe 
Jean Ci 2 eae be tees Third. 


Dia Mem LEAdS (fete... cce0.ts..-..- SCONE 
Pe AU ee 8 on concen ECON 

MEAN NRO oe owen, cance e sven LAT St 
Dey ahd oh aS ee First 

VAG AM SCREOCIED © 20 oo oes tohHns Kindergarten 
Piclene Osteen e552... Open Ait 


Boys 


Girls 


8: 


45 


Total 
13 


88 - 
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BryANT SCHOOL 


Teacher Grade 
Martha Kilein- 555 3) eee Fifth 
Ediths Hastings... 2s. ee eee Fifth 
Geneva G. Cowen..............-.......-..:.... Fourth 
Hiizabeth Doig 2 2 aa ree Fourth 
Mavettas NeW YCKOMr se eee Third 
ErvelsBurroucit.< 1.1 nee .Third 
Frances, Woodland... +222. Second 
Lsticia NG NOOO ee ee ee Second 
Inter M Niarsh 2s ee oe ee gee eairee 
INMnie et ra Zeek ee First 
Corask. Gadinius eee Kindergarten 

LINCOLN 

Carolyns Beet ie 
Hime Hendrickson 2 5..553 ee Fourth 
va ly Mie ELC ee ee ce eae Third 
Marearet ube". 0.2. eee Bir 
ReniserL Cant... ret eae Second 
Mildred’ Wharton —........-2.. = Second 
EA GV ile VCASH on to eae eee ee .First 
J. Elizabeth Hopkins.......... ee .First 


Elizabeth Fowler .............................Kindergarten 


EMERSON 


melanie: Van vArsdale-.-...2..5.. peverth 
Jane Crawford 3.2.4. 4.) event 


BoA ita SONG ti) a ate eee Sixth 
PSBEENICE OtOW enc, ee ere eee aE 
ELLE Stypae ts coco peter ee ean ee Sixth 
CRasian COOper 22.0 ei ee eee Fifth 

BONVeUR « Griggs, oe a ta es eee eens Fourth 


Gtace: Clagsaddlé> 2.4 oes oes eee nied 
PeNthés 1 Bastman: 0.7. ee tired 
Gertrude: Kands< \ +5. eee SECO 


_ Jeannette Kenely 2) nee Second 
Addie), Eastman. 2 2 eo irse 
Mosinic: Marctey 2) ¢..) en ee First 
Bertha iNeleonie ene eo ee Kindergarten 

. JEFFERSON 

poluhied OGL SVVEDDEE ratte cee ee Seventh 
PMR RIIVe eave till eo se ee Sixth 
Mar oAret OST itll thet eee eee Fifth 
Dyan ee ahins: ee ae. ork Fourth 
Sci te yeheaed RE | | (ayice otal DE a ie Sa: Fourth 
Marjorie: Barbour 2.8... Third 
F¥ances: Mi Glen: 2 2... 28 bite Third 
PIMELES AT HASHIOL: teak (2.2, eno. aes Second 


Daisy Bogard). aces. tat ee RS eCOnG 
Ethel Sleight i 


Boys 
15 


Girls 
p45 


Total 
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Teacher Grade Boys Girls Total 

PETIGREG FA VIS 25. <2 eo tse nadsacicecss ce Pirst 21 15 36 
POTII@RUSONY C2 ies) 3 oe ose dc cscs Kindergarten 30 ol 61 

244 233 477 

IRVING 

BYE See DOU IC we Sova cs och nad gckaden sacedeses Seventh We 15 32 
PEGUEAMVN AUSOBN o-o.c.0o 6S ccc nn pecendcccas seen Seventh 12 18 30 
CURE JOYS Ta Sixth 18 ZZ 40 
rroline Glick) 20.0002... e soe ees Sixth 17 17 34 
Elizabeth Greenleaf -.........00.00...22...... Fifth 27 15 42 
B:ekwatherine Nelson..................-...-:.. Fifth 26 19 45 
/\CVaNe Sy 4s Ue) (cass ae Fourth 18 18 36 
JAN) OTE va a B/S Fourth 16 18 34 
Jal, 18 C1 GY el A an Third 19 24 43 
ia tevaey ee Denis ees oS ace Third 21 18 39 
PUTCO GELS ALT Ctl -2o. dso seu schscens secon cies Second 26 18 44 
tele Viet GiddiNeS... osc .ccs-cccceseenhi arenas Second 23 16 39 
Plarricte rine? 0 aso. i o.s dcceeseess ca irst 18 25 43 
COLO TAM INICKED oo oes ses ecccsacheccsckeeeseneu First 25 eA 46 
Polizei White... oe oee ccteccccn es Kindergarten 28 37 65 

311 301 612 
Continuation School..................0........ 54 59 113 
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